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USS PUEBLO: THE SHIP THAT WENT OUT IN THE COLD 


Crew Subjected to 

Terror Spree 
Lasts Ten Days 
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That same month, in Pyon- 
gyang, the food suddenly revert- 
ed to turnips. The weekly politi- 
cal lectures stopped. GG quit 
calling on Bucher for friendly 
conversation. Silence chilled the 
camp. Bucher suspected the 
reason, that the North Koreans 
had somehow discovered the in- 
validating statements the' men 
had slipped out in their confes- 
sions and letters. He passed the 
word that he was proud of each 
of them. 

One evening late in the month 
GG called all the Pueblo offi- 
cers to his office. 

“I wonder why the United 
States suddenly reversed its po- 
sition at Panmunjom?” he said 
icily. He said the United States 
had been ready to apologize but 
now was again contending the 
Pueblo was only an oceano- 
graphic research vessel. 

As GG spoke, he shuffled a. 
stack of photographs and papers! 
on his desk. Bucher noticed an 
American publication with the 
photograph of Ptoom 13, Gold- 
man right up front clearly 
flaunting the Hawaiian good 
luck sign, others doing the same 
in the back rows. The caption 
read: “Once again the Navy has 
made fools of the Pyongyang 
Bucher met Law in the head 
flacks.” 

and told him of the discovery. 

“Tell the crew,” he said, “that 
we might be in for a tough 
time.” He told him to warn the 
men that the Hawaiian good 
luck sign was no longer a be- 
lievable explanation for the fin-* 

| ger gesture, and to remind them 
j if forced to admit anything, to 
admit only what they 'had done 
themselves and not what their 
shipmates had done. Law 
spread the word. 

‘A few days later GG called 


Brutal Beatings 

Life” as lying on his bed wnen 
he wasn’t supposed to. Schu- 
macher wrote 70 pages, all of it 
extracts from his senior year 
religion seminar at Trinity Col- 

• lege. Others in the crew wrote 
about elaborate escape plans 
that never existed. 

Next morning Silver Lips, the 
interpreter, came to Bucher’s 
room with Odd Job and Psycho. 
Without a word, Odd Job flat- 
tened Bucher with a blow to his 
jaw. Then they kicked him and 
beat him until he was barely 
conscious, insensitive to the. 
blows. At one point, while on hisj 
knees with his bloodied nose; 
pressed against the floor, they 
dragged Law to the room and 
forced him to look at his cap- 
tain. 

It was a week before they 
translated all the confessions. 
Meanwhile the lights stayed on 
continuously, a guard glowering 
from the open door of every 
room. The men were made to 
sit at attention in their chairs, 
head down with chin pressed 
against chest, hands folded in 
lap. They were told their confes- 
sions were not sincere, that they 
would have to write others. And 
others. -• ' . 

They had Schumacher pegged 
as an instigator and every six 
nours, by the clock, a guard 
came to his room, said nothing, 
beat him mercilessly. Schu- 
macher, was bemused by the 
hate and stupidity of it. “When 
you’re hit the . first time,” he 
would recall later, “there’s 
shock. But the 248th time— it 
just makes the bump that much 
higher.” From his room, be- 
tween beatings, Schumacher 
could hear the dull thuds and 
groans of other beatings in oth- 
ler rooms. So could other crew- 1 

• men. “It was,” said Bucher, *1 
.“the most concentrated form of 
! terror I’ve ever seen or 1 
dreamed possible.” 

Brutal Bear ! 

When they finished with the < 
officers and started on the crew, 
they began with Room 13. A ; 
guard known as The Bear, the 
crudest of the lot, worked over 
Monroe Goldman until, bloody 
and dazed, he finally admitted 



OF THEM ALL, ONLY ONE BROKE 


Bucher to his office. The guard. 
Psycho, was there, along witt 
Odd Job, a junior colonel of im- 
mense proportions. “It’s going 
to be a long, cold winter,” Buch- 
er mused. GG told Bucher he 
and all his men would have to 
write sincere statements con- 
fessing all the “crimes” they 
had committed while in deten- 
tion and all those that they | 
knew others had committed andj 
to turn in the statements the fol-j 
lowing morning. 

Bucher Confesses 

The men were reassigned 12 
to a room instead of eight. The 
lights were kept on, the doors 
opened and a guard stationed in 
the doorway of each room. Offi- 
cers passed out paper and pen- 
cils. 

They admitted nothing. Buch- 
er filled 40 pages, confessing to 
such violations of the “Rules of 


what they already knew from' 
the photo capti'on, that the Ha-! 
jwaiian good luck sign actually!, 
was a gesture of derision. They 
tortured Harry Iredale for 36 
hours. One session lasted 16 
hours; another, with the chair 
above the head, rod behind the 
knees, lasted five. Iredale final-, 
ly admitted he had served as an: 
oceanographer aboard the Ban- 1 
ner. } 

The Bear knew no restraints 
one of his punches broke; 
Hayes’s jaw. Psycho, too, was 
vicious in his rage. When 
O’Bannon’s lowered head lifted 
momentarily, Psycho karate- ; 
•chopped him to the floor andi 
! kicked, him wildly in the groin. | 
j For the leaders of the crew, 

| Law and Hammond, they re- 
served special torture. Law re- 
mained in the interrogation 
room, the guards’ euphemism 
for torture chamber, from 10 
a.m. Dec. 12 until 1 a.m. Dec, 
14—39 hours. During one eight- 
hour session thy beat him with 
a pole two inches thick. When 
that broke, they beat him with 
both halves. When those broke, 
they got another pole twice as 
thick and beat him some more, 
They demanded that he admit 
he was a CIA agent. He refused, 
“Hell-” he said, “I’m no CIA 
agent, why should I say I am?” 

. They tortured Hammond to a 
point where he considered tak- 
ing his own life. He contemplat- 
ed a suicide attack on the 
guards, to “try to take a couple 
of them with me.” He gave up 
that notion and decided to fake 
a suicide attempt in hopes they 
Would leave him alone. He 
broke a mirror, took the pieces 
to bed with him and tried to cut 
his wrists. The glass was not 
sharp enough. He tried lying on 
a shard and made a deep and 
painful incision in his abdomen. 
It frightened him; he thought he 
had done too. good a job, that he 
might actually die. At length, 
the bleeding stopped. In the 
morning the guard discovered 
him lying in the bloody bed and 
was shocked. Hammond shouted 
at the guard, called him chicken 
because he wouldn’t go ahead 
and kill him. 

One Man Talked 

The brutality was unspeak- 
able, the terror constant. 
Throughout, the men refused to 
; admit to anything other than the 
j “crimes” they had done them- 
selves, refused to squeal on 
[their shipmates. All except one. 
One man succumbed to fear and I 


Y 


1 


implicated two others, who werejj 
beaten. The rest of the men inL< 
| the room told him that if he did 1 
lit again they would kill him. 
'That was that. 

As suddenly as it had begun, 
the 10 days of terror which the 
men of the Pueblo would forev- 
er refer to as “Hell Week” just 
as suddenly ended. 

At supper Dec. 19 instead of 
-. usual thin stew there was 
fish, bread, cabbage salad, 
chopped pork. What was up? 
The men weren’t permitted to 
talk but they could think and 
they all thought the same: 
home. They decided to toe thej 
line. They weren’t going to blow 
their chances. 

The next day was “The Day 
They Forgave Us.” It struck 
Schumacher as weird. 

“They had beat the hell out of 
us all this time, and then they 
turned around and told us we 
were forgiven.” 

Choice of Proposals 

Back in Washington, just be- 
fore Hell Week, Katzenbach’s 
■earn was going through some 
frustration of its own. The plan- 
ners had pretty much decided 
!Iie North Koreans were not 
going to accept any proposal. 
They would wait out the change 
of administration, or at least 
wait until the last days of John- 
son’s presidency to see if he’d 
soften at the eleventh hour. 

“We were confident they’d re- 
lease the men some time be- 
cause of their response to Kafr 
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zenbach’s proposal,” said Leo- 
nard. “But we had pretty much 
given up on the overwrite ploy. 
The essence of the problem was 
in signing a document we flatly 
rejected as being untrue. Some 
people at State thought it was 
no problem. Some thought it 
was an insurmountable one. 
What would it mean to the sanc- 
tity of our commitments around 
the world? 

“We were conscious of our 
aim to maintain the purity of 
the record— that we had said 
throughout the Pueblo did not 
intrude.” 

One night in November, Jim 
Leonard took the problem home 
with him. He talked it over with 
his wife. What, she said, if you 
just formally state that what 
you are about to sign is false, 
then you don’t jeopardize the 
record? 

Leonard didn’t think it would 


be any more effective than his , 
wife did. It was just something 
you try. But pre-repudiation • 
overcame the objections of 
many who were against signing 
the document and then denounc- 
ing .it. There would be no ele- • 
ment of broken faith by pre-re- • 
pudiation because the United : 
States would tell the North Ko- ‘ 
reans about it in advance. 

In early December, State de- 
cided to present Pak two pro- 
posals, one the overwrite and 
:he second a pre-repudiative 
itatement. Woodward was to 


T 

tell Pak: “It’s okay with uii 
whichever you accept provided] 
you get the boys home by 
Christmas.” Woodward was to 
stress what great importance 
Christmas had in American life 
and the great political effect a 
release then would have. 

Back in Panmunjom on Dec. 
17 Pak listened hard-faced to 
the interpretation of Wood- 
ward’s proposal. Then Wood- 
ward listened to the translation 
of Pak’s reply. That was it. The 
North Koreans would take pro- 
posal No. 2, the pre-repudiative 
statement. 

Nixon an Unknown 

Why? Why would they accept 
a signature on something the 
signer said in advance was a 
lie? 

“I think the North Koreans 
knew what they had to deal with 
in President Johnson,” said 
Leonard. “They knew he hadn’t 
taken any military action 
against the seizure. Nixon was 
an unknown quantity. He had 
been hawkish for instance, over 
using U.S. might to breaik the 
siege of Dien Bien Phu. 

“It’s philosophical specula- 
tion, but the written word has 
-an importance in the Oriental 
mind. And the Communist 
mind. In the Russian purge 
trials the Soviets regularly 
sought a signed protocol and 
then shot the man who gave it. 
That’s an example of the Com- 
munist attachment to formal 
! proceedings even when formal 
proceedings are detached from ' 
reality. 

. “What you have is total incon- 
sistency— a characteristic of 
.life. 

“Also they had gone about as 
far as they could in extracting 
propaganda value from the men 
and in disrupting U.S.-R.O.K. 
relations.” 

On Dec. 19 Woodward and 


Pak spent four hours ana ou 
minutes working out details of 
the release including the num- 
ber of newsmen to be present. 
Three days later they met 
again, settling what would be 
said in public by both countries. 
They agreed if either country 
said anything in advance, the 
other country could say whatev- 
er it wanted in response. But 
both agreed neither country 
would say anything beforehand. 

“But,” said Leonard, “we felt 
once we had agreement on the 
time of release, we couldn’t hold 
back the news. The press, for 
instance, had to be moved up 
from Seoul.” So, in Washington, 
the State' Department an- 
nounced the men of the Pueblo 
would at long last be coming 
out. That put one last delay in 
their hard trip home, 
i. (Continued Monday) 


